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out one way, El-Ghannam another, and either direction appeared
equally devoid of pass or outlet. After awhile, however, Aboo-
'Eysa cut the matter short by raising his voice, shouting to all
to follow him, and, spite of the resistance which Ghannam per-
sisted in making, led us all off at a sharp angle on the left, till
at last we floundered down into a sort of valley where a few
bushes diversified the sand, and dismounted for a few hours of
repose; warmer at any rate than that of the preceding night.

Next morning we resumed our course, but now under the
sole guidance of Aboo-'Eysa, to whom our band, confiding in
his superior conversance with this wild region, had unanimously
agreed to entrust themselves till we should reach the opposite
bank. How our leader contrived to direct his steps would be
hard to tell; the faculty of keeping one's nose in the right
direction when neither eyes nor ears can afford any assistance,
is, I suppose, one of the many latent powers of human nature,
only to be brought out by circumstance and long exercise.
When not far from the midmost of the Dahna, we fell in with
a few Bedouins, belonging to the Aal-Morrah clan, sole tenants
of this desert; they were leading their goats to little spots of
scattered herbage and shrubs which here and there fix a pre-
carious existence in the hollows of tne sands. The flocks
themselves can, by special privilege of endurance, pass four or
five days at a time without watering; and when at last even
they must drink, their shepherds conduct them to the Oweysit
or some other brackish well on the verge of Toweyk, unknown
to ordinary mortals. More savage-looking beings than these
Aal-Morrah Bedouins I never saw; their hair was elf-locks, their
dress rags, their complexion grime, their look wildness per-
sonified. But in speech, that distinctive countersign of the
human animal, they proved themselves not only men, but men
of eloquence also. The Aal-Morrah are a very widely spread
tribe; a small portion of them only acknowledge the Wahhabee
influence by an occasional tribute and a mangled prayer; the
greater number pass for sheer infidels, and in general bearing,
much resemble our old friends the Sherarat, as they figure in
the first chapter of this work. Their duskiness verges almost
on blackness; their weapons spears and knives, for the musket
has made little progress among them. Eloquence alone remains'
to them of all the heritage of Kahtan; in other respects they